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August, 1895 



THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA MUSEUM AT PHILADELPHIA. 

By Howard Fremont Stratton, Director of the Art 
Department. 



THE TEXTILE SCHOOL, 
ILLUSTRATED BY DRAWINGS BY STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 




INCE those early days when Adam and Eve 
"made themselves aprons," weaving has 
remained one of the first and most important 
of the art industries — not alone for the pur- 
pose of covering the nakedness of our 
bodies, but our bare walls, floors, furniture, 
open doors, and glaring windows. Born of 
necessity, from simple primitive require- 
ments, it has become one of the most sump- 
tuous and luxurious of our products — to 
which color, taste, invention, all contribute, 
besides the scientific knowledge acquired 
by centuries of experiment and experience. Through the 
plainest tinted stuffs to the most elaborately brocaded and 
variously-hued fab- 
rics all these ele- 
ments extend — the 
difference being 
only in degree. 

At one time (and 
not so very long 
ago) in this country 
the effect of good 
taste and design 
upon the commer- 
cial value of the 
textile product was 
but dimly recog- 
nized. The quality 
of the raw material 
worked into the 
loom and the me- 
chanical perfection 
of the weaving oc- 
cupied the atten- 
tion of the manu- 
facturer. Later, a 
semi-conscious ap- 
prehension of the 
fact that France and 
England seemed by 
the mysterious pro- 
cess of patterns to 
carry off a good 
deal of the substan- 
tial returns from 

buyers led to the importation of foreign designers, which still 
goes on, but to a markedly less degree. 

A later discovery has been that American minds are fully 
capable of understanding and inventing more than the looms, 
and other contrivances, which it has been the glory of a good 
many of our patriotic people to boast that we know a great deal 
about. But a loom, like any other producer, whether animate 
or inanimate, whether mind or matter, is made glorious by the 
form of the thought put into it. Let it be never as perfect as a 
mechanical contrivance, it remains purely ingenious if it shed 
from its warps and woofs no color or shape of an illuminated 
idea. 

Cotton, which is our cheapest material, has been so enhanced 
by the designs, and the exquisite printing of them upon it in 
permanent colors, that it has become, in the form it leaves the 
looms and presses of William Morris, a costly and precious 
stuff — made so wholly by the genuine worth of the thought put 
into it. 

It was with such an idea as this, the improvement of the art 
of textiles, that the Philadelphia Textile School was established 
in connection with the Pennsylvania Museum. That it has 
admirably succeeded any one who glances over its reports of 
increase of facilities, of students, of demands for its graduates, 
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will admit. Each year the display of taste in its patterns, in its 
combinations of colors is more marked. 

Another feature, not esthetic but practical, and very impor- 
tant to bear in mind, is that it supplies to the student in the 
three years' course more opportunities for advanced experi- 
ence in textile designing and weaving than he could reasonably 
expect to get in a mill in ten years. In fact it would be impos- 
sible in any one mill ever to get these opportunities. He is here 
exercised in the preparation of all kinds of material, from the 
earliest, crudest presentation in the raw state, through all the 
processes of dyeing, to the finishing, after coming from the 
looms. 

Every student does this. He learns to draw, he is exercised 
in designing for all sorts of fabrics. His color sense is culti- 
vated by experiments in combinations simple and complex ; geo- 
metrical and stripe effects ; conventional and naturalistic 
motives from plant suggestions. He transfers his own designs 
to their technical interpretation for the weaver. He cuts the 
cards used in that after-process. Sets up his loom, and dyes 
his yarns and silks, winds them on his bobbins, threads his 
shuttles, and makes them go. He finishes his stuffs, and he 
goes out into the manufacturing world knowing how he did 
all this, and how to direct others doing it. This is the chief 
gain to him: that he knows the whole process. Too often 

education is along 
one branch or divi- 
sion of a subject, 
and the student is 
equipped only to 
take a position 
where he can do a 
part of the work, be- 
cause he has only 
studied a part, and 
must still be under 
the guiding hand of 
another who knows 
more than he. 

So many of the 
graduates of the 
Textile School hav- 
ing taken positions 
as superintendents 
of mills indicates 
that the scope of 
the school is wide 
and comprehensive. 
As an example of 
some of the difficult 
work done by the 
pupils the silk bro- 
catelle portiere de- 
signed and pro- 
duced in the school 
for exhibition at 
Chicago will serve 
admirably. There are 10,920 threads in the warp (210 threads 
per inch), 120 filling threads per inch. The design on paper 
covers 174 square feet. Twenty-eight thousand three hundred 
and twenty cards were required to produce the design in fabric. 
These cards are each seventeen inches long, and when placed 
end to end extend over a distance of seven and three-quarter 
miles. This is considered to be the biggest undertaking of its 
kind ever attempted in America. One of these curtains was 
carried over to Germany by a World's Fair Commissioner, and 
a pair of them hang at the doors of the Pennsylvania Governor's 
room in the Capitol at Harrisburg as a trophy from the school 
to which the State has made such generous contributions, and 
of which, as an art educational institution, it is justly proud. 



Pennsylvania Industrial Art School. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 

COMMUNICATING with a dining-room is a conservatory the floor of 
which is covered with Spanish tiles, the windows all being of glass 
disks. In the center is a lountain of terra-cotta, around which, 
joined hand to hand, are several cherubs graced with flowing ribbons, re- 
ceiving water poured upon them from a jug held by an upright central fig- 
ure. The fountain and figures are glazed over.to produce the Dresden Shep- 
herdess effect, and between the figures and center of fountain rare exotics 
have been planted that make redolent with their perfume the whole con- 
servatory. 



